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Is there a majority opinion on American involvement in the war 
in Vietnam? A study of public-opinion polls indicates that most 
Americans are against the war but that motivations are mixed 

by Philip E. .Converse and Howard Schuman 


P resident Nixon has asserted that a 
“silent majority” supports his stand 
on the war in Vietnam. His critics 
respond that a majority of Americans 
want a quicker end to the war than the 
President offers. Each side seems able to 
cite opinion polls that appear to uphold 
its point of view. One is left wondering 
whether or not a national majority has in 
fact been identified and r if it has, what 
it favors. 

At the Survey Research Center of the 
University of Michigan we have recently 
brought together a decade of the pub¬ 
lished results of polls on the Vietnam 
war. We have also subjected data from 
our own national surveys to a level of 
detailed analysis that goes well beyond 
tiie usual newspaper reports of public 
opinion. Although it would be reckless 
to claim that any simple or unequivocal 
picture emerges from this work, we can 
wy that our findings do not present the 
kind of patchwork that defies coher¬ 
ent interpretation. At the very least they 
help to clarify what is accurate, as op¬ 
posed to what is probably overdrawn, in 
either extreme of interpretation of the 
public mood on the war in Vietnam. 

Qne fact is important to recognize at 
the outset. Although the standard 
National survey of some 1,500 interviews 
f uay seem far too small to represent a na¬ 
tion with an adult population exceeding 
bJO million, the procedures of the ma- 
)°r reputable survey organizations arc 


geared to mathematical sampling theory 
and can be expected to provide esti¬ 
mates of overall proportions that are ac¬ 
curate to within a few percentage points. 
It is true that there are practical prob¬ 
lems in applying sampling theory to sur¬ 
veys of human populations, but the 
problems have to do not with si/e of 
sample but with failure to adequately 
represent all parts of the population. The 
main loss is unavoidable: some of the 
people who are selected refuse to be in¬ 
terviewed and others cannot be found 
during the interviewing period. The pro¬ 
portion missed in this way is often as 
large as 20 percent and could have seri¬ 
ous effects on the results of a poll if such 
people difTered consistently from the rest 
of the population. Fortunately studies of 
the characteristics of such “nonrespon¬ 
dents” indicate that omitting them has 
little effect on the conclusions one would 
draw about opinion on the Vietnam war. 
In any event these losses are similar in all 
surveys of opinion and so cannot serve to 
explain any seeming ditierence in the 
results. 

It follows, then, that two national sur¬ 
veys of standard size taken at the same 
time by competent agencies should 
show results that difler from each other 
by no more than a small sampling error. 
We find this expectation is typically 
borne out, given one crucial proviso: the 
questions and the interviewing proce¬ 
dures must be identical or sufficiently 
similar. The difficulty is that this condi¬ 


tion is met far less frequently than the 
casual observer might expect. 

Where voting behavior is concerned 
there are not many different ways to as¬ 
sess voter intentions, and election polls 
can be compared readily. Most matters 
of public policy are not so easily ap¬ 
proached. For the war in Vietnam the 
controversial aspects are almost innu¬ 
merable. Each aspect requires a some¬ 
what different question, which has its 
own unique meaning. Moreover, since 
polling agencies prefer to word their 
own questions, it is possible to obtain 
different results even when two agencies 
are examining essentially the same as¬ 
pect of an issue. In the case of the war 
in Vietnam, for example. ; t is unusual to 
find instances wh°:*e two national sur¬ 
veys were made at the same time with 
questions worded the same way. 

The difficulties that can arise from dif¬ 
fering questions are easily demonstrated. 

In the summer of 1966, for example, 70 ' 
percent of the people interviewed by the 
Gallup poll said they approved the 
bombing by the U.S. of oil storage 
dumps in Haiphong and Hanoi, 11 per¬ 
cent disapproved and the remainder had 
no opinion. Two months later the same 
organization sampled opinion about the 
demand of many “doves’ that the U.S. 
submit the Vietnam problem to the 
United Nations “and agree to accept the 
decision, whatever it may be. In this 
case 51 percent of the sample thought 
the proposal was “a good idea and only 
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32 percent disliked it. The reader who 
considered this result to be three to two 
in favor of the doves and compared it 
with the apparent majority of seven to 
one for the “hawks” a few weeks earlier 
might have had cause to wonder about 
the solidity of public opinion or the 


soundness of polling procedures. In ac¬ 
tuality the confusion lies in too simplistic 
a view of the results, since the questions 
were quite different and could not be ex¬ 
pected to give commensurate responses. 

A more subtle problem is presented 
when questions identical in purpose dif¬ 


fer markedly in wording or format. In 
June, 1969, the Gallup poll told respon¬ 
dents that the President had “ordered \ 
the withdrawal of 25,000 troops from 
Vietnam in the next three months” and \ 
asked for opinions on whether “troops \ 
should be withdrawn at a faster or a ; 


38. How much attention have you been paying to what is going on in Vietnam: 
/l.A good deal / , /3.Some /, or /5.Not much / ? 


38a. Do you think we did the right thing in getting into the fighting in Vietnam 
or should we have stayed out? 

/I.Yes, did right thing/ /5.No, should have stayed out / /8.Don't know/ 

38b. Which of the following do you think we should do now in Vietnam? 

(HAND R CARD #1) 

A.Pull out of Vietnam entirely / 

/2.Keep our soldiers in Vietnam but try to end the fighting / 

/3.Take a stronger stand even if it means invading North Vietnam / /8.D.K. / 
OTHER; DEPENDS: ______ 


38c. Which party do you think is more 
means invading North Vietnam? 

/I.Democrats / /5.Republicans / 


POLLING FORM used by interviewers for the Survey Research 
Center of the University of Michigan included questions on the 
war in Vietnam. Under question 38b the interviewer is instructed 


likely to take a stronger stand even if it 


/3.No difference / /8.Don't know / 


to hand the respondent a card; the card enabled the respondent to 
see the alternatives as the interviewer stated them. The interview¬ 
er marked the response in appropriate box below the question. 


67. There is much talk about "hawks" and "doves" in connection with Vietnam, and 
considerable disagreement as to what action the United States should take in 
Vietnam. Some people think we should do everything necessary to win a complete 
military victory, no matter what results. Some people think we should withdraw 
completely.from Vietnam right now, no matter what results. And, of course, 
other people have opinions somewhere between these two extreme positions. Suppose 
the people who support an immediate withdrawal are at one end of this scale 
(SHOW CARD #4 TO R) at point number 1. And suppose the people who support a 
complete military victory are at the other end of the scale at point number 7. 
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SCALE OF OPINION was presented to respondents by the inter. by the interviewer on the-form shown here. The respondent was 

viewers for the Survey Research Center and the answer was marked also asked to place several public officials and himself on the scale. 
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< 'everal approaches are open to the ob- 
' server who wants to avoid pitfalls of 
Interpretation and make sense of ma- 
j ( irity opinion on Vietnam. One is to 
Mce changes over a period of time in 
i e>ponses to a question, provided that 

i he fundamental meaning of the ques- 
jon has not been altered by changes 
n the situation. A second approach is to 
uv strict attention to nuances in the 
wording of a number of questions pre¬ 
sented at about the same time; in this 
way one can establish the broad bound- 
iries of public opinion on the war in 
Vietnam and can isolate the ways that 
the wording of questions colors re¬ 
sponses. A third approach is to explore 
differing reactions to the same question 
in various segments of the population. 
ia • 1 The broadest trends in American 
ii e questior °P mion 011 “ ie Vietnam war over the 
past decade appear clearly in all surveys. 
At the beginning of the period the atti¬ 
tude was one of inattentive tolerance 
toward the U.S. Government's actions in 
South Vietnam. For example, when re¬ 
spondents in a Survey Research Center 
poll in 1960 were asked to name the 
most important problem facing the coun¬ 
try, only a tiny number mentioned the 
Vietnam war even indirectly. The war 
received 8 percent of first mentions in 
1964, 45 percent in 1966 and 41 per¬ 
cent in 1968. This increased awareness 
"as accompanied, particularly in its 
Liter phases, by a progressive disillusion¬ 
ment with the correctness of the U.S. 
commitment. Such disillusionment is 
best reflected by data published over a 
period of time by the Gallup poll [see 
illustration on next page]. 

Although it is clear that the public 
mood about the Vietnam war is now 
rather firmly negative, it does not follow 
that the public reaction to alternatives 
°f policy can be as succinctly character- 
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PERCENT 


PARALLEL QUESTIONS asked at about the same time, even by separate polling agencies, 
should produce comparable results. In this case the Survey Research Center asked: Do 
you think we did the right thing in getting into the fighting in Vietnam, or should we have 
stayed out?” The Gallup question was: “In view of the developments since we entered 
the fighting do you think the U.S. made a mistake in sending troops to fight in Vietnam?” 
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THE GALLUP POLL 
(SEPTEMBER, 1966) 
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PERCENT 


DIFFERENT QUESTIONS on the same broad issue can make it seem that many hawks have 
turned into doves in a short time. Gallup’s question in July sought opinion on the U.S. 
bombing of oil storage dumps in Haiphong and Hanoi. September’s question, dealing with 
a proposal that the U.S. submit problem of what to do about Vietnam to the United Na¬ 
tions and agree to accept the decision, was: “Do you think this is a good idea or not? ’ 
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PERCENT 


METHOD OF PRESENTATION of a poll question can affect the results. In this case both 
surveys sought opinion on the rate of troop withdrawals from Vietnam. Gallup poll offered 
as alternatives only “Faster” and “Slower” hut interviewers accepted “Same as now” if it 
was volunteered. Harris poll offered all three alternatives, thereby making it easier for 
respondents to go along with rate of withdrawal that President Nixon had announced. 
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r^ed. In particular, the simplistic group¬ 
ing of respondents as hawks and doves 
breaks down rapidly. Hawks are sup¬ 
posed to believe the U.S. did the right 
thing in attempting to stem the tide of 
Communism in Southeast Asia and that 
the nation should now escalate its mili¬ 
tary efforts to achieve victory. Doves are 
supposed to rue the fact that American 
troops ever became involved in Vietnam 
and to demand their immediate with¬ 
drawal. 

Equipped with no more than these 
definitions, an observer would derive the 
clear impression from the broad trends 
reflected by polls that the doves now 
constitute a majority. Indeed, the Gallup 
poll showed clearly a shift of doves from 
a minority to a majority between 1967 
and 1969 [see bottom illustration on op¬ 
posite page ]. From time to time the poll 
asked: “People are called ‘hawks' if they 
want to step up our military effort in 
Vietnam. They are called ‘doves' if they 
want to reduce our military effort in 
Vietnam. How would you describe your¬ 
self—as a hawk or a dove?” 

Other data show that the impression 
given by these results is quite wide of 
the mark. A Survey Research Center 
finding in 1968 is a case in point. Re¬ 
spondents were asked not only if the 
commitment in Vietnam was a mistake 
but also which of three courses should 


be pursued: pulling out, preserving the 
status (juo or escalating. As one would 
expect, there was a tendency for people 
who thought the intervention was right 
to favor a stronger stand in the future 
and for people who deplored the inter¬ 
vention to favor withdrawal. Nonethe¬ 
less, among those who viewed the war 
as a mistake almo st as many favored 
escalation as were f or withdrawal! All 
told, then, a five-to-three majority re¬ 
gretted the original intervention, but at 
the same time those calling for “a strong¬ 
er stand even if it means invading North 
Vietnam” outnumbered those advocat¬ 
ing complete withdrawal by about as 
large a margin. 

TTow can the Gallup “dove” majority 
A -*■ and the Survey Research Center re¬ 
sults be recoil* ; led? Some attention to 
the wording ^ the questions is reward¬ 
ing. The description of “hawk” in the 
Gallup poll compares reasonably well 
with the “stron ger sta nd” offered as an 
alternative by the Survey Research Cen¬ 
ter, and the proportions endorsing both 
positions at about the same time show no 
sharp discrepancy. The des cript ion. _of 
“dove,” however, is more elusive. Where¬ 
as it was hardly Administration opinion 
in 1967, by 1969 even President Nixon 
was advocating a reduction of the U.S. 
military effort in Vietnam, thereby quali¬ 
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GROWING DISENCHANTMENT with the U.S. involvement in Vietnam is reflected in five 
years of responses to a Gallup poll question: “In view of the developments since we entered 
the fighting do you think the United States made a mistake in sending troops to fight in 
Vietnam?” Percentage calling it a mistake rose steadily (black) and percentage viewing it 
as not a mistake declined (color). The white area represents respondents with no opinion. 


fying as a “dove” by the Gallup definj. 
tions. Nonetheless, his position w as 
plainly different from that of the com. 
pie te-withdrawal “doves” of the §urvcv 
Research Center question. 

It is also illuminating to consider the 
trend of opinion from 1965 throng), 
1969 on the President's handling of tl 1( 
Vietnam situation [see illustration on 
page 23]. The main trend is the sharp 
decline of confidence in President John¬ 
son's management of the war. One fur¬ 
ther detail worth attention is the time lag 
before the decline set in. The Johnson 
electoral landslide in 1964 was seen in 
many quarters as a vote against escala t¬ 
ing the U.S. involvement in Vietnam. 
The bombing of North Vietnam began 
only three months later, touching off the 
first highly vocal bitterness on college 
cam pu ses because it was seen as exactly 
the policy of escalation just repudiated. 
Yet the confidence of the broad public in 
the President's handling of the situation 
seemed at first to be heightened . It did 
not begin to turn downward until a fu ll 
y ear later . We shall return to this point. 

President Nixon appears to have 
gained in public approval both over his 
predecessor and during the period since 
he took office. By last July he had ac¬ 
quired nearly as much support as Presi¬ 
dent Johnson enjoyed in 1965. .'The 
President's announcement last Novem¬ 
ber 3 of his plan for a progressive reduc¬ 
tion of the nation's military activity in 
Vietnam appears to have in crease d his 
support still more, although this surge 
now seems to have passed its peak. 

Thus at the turn of the year the Presi¬ 
dent stood squarely aligned with several 
majorities: those r egretting A merican in- 
volvem ent in Vietnam, those wanting to 
r educe the nation's commitment there 
and the large majority rejecting com ¬ 
p lete withdrawa l as an alternative. How 
stable are these majorities? In what di¬ 
rection might they move under various 
plausible conditions? Any prognoses 
must rest to an uncomfortable extent on 
surmise and are subject to reversal by 
unforeseen events. It is possible, how¬ 
ever, to probe somewhat more deeply 
into the structure of opinion on the Viet¬ 
nam war in ways that provide further 
insights. 

Among other things, one must consid¬ 
er the plasticity of opinion. It is widely 
recogm^td among workers on public 
opinion that some measured opinions arc 
much softer, or less crystallized, than 
others. Soft opinions are likely to change 
dramatically in response to events, even 
minor ones, and to the pleas of esteemed 
leaders. 
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The evolution of opinion on Vietnam 
provides instances of the difference be- 
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^veen soft and hard opinion. In March, 
1968 , for example, the Gallup poll noted 
that “the North Vietnamese have s aid 
that if we agree to stop the bombing of 
North Vietnam, they will agree to peace 
negotiations” and asked: “Should we 
s top the bombing or not?” The result 
was 40 percent for stopping and 51 per¬ 
cent against. Shortly afterward President 
c Johnson announced his decision to stop 
y»h e bombing, and in April the Gal- 
In 2 t,.p poll asked respondents if they ap¬ 

proved; 64 percent did and 26 percent 
did not. It is safe to assume that the shift 
of some 25 percent in one month was 
largely due to the President’s speech. 

On the other hand, one can consider 
President Johnson’s repeated attempts to 
keep the public believing that the com¬ 
mitment of troops to Vietnam had been 
necessary. The people accepted this 
judgment for a while, but events grad¬ 
ually convinced them that the Vietnam 
war was a mistake. It is likely that the 
President’s later pleas to the contrary 
d amaged his credibility more than it 
swayed what had become hard opinion. 
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SEEMING PARADOX appeared when Survey Research Center sought opinion in 1968 on 
what to do in Vietnam. Respondent was asked whether U.S. was right in entering the fight¬ 
ing or should have stayed out; he then judged alternatives of pulling out, staying or taking 
a stronger stand. Supporters of original intervention tended to prefer stronger stand, but 
even among those regretting intervention a stronger stand was nearly as popular as pulling 
out. Both for regretting intervention and for taking stronger stand, margin was five to three. 
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fn general, it is likely that crystallized 
1 opinion differs from soft opinion in~? 
being anchored more deeply in individ¬ 
ual experience, information and motiva¬ 
tion. Although there was a time when 
most Americans lacked enough informa¬ 
tion about Vietnam to form solid judg¬ 
ments on the nation’s involvement there, 
experience has mounted steeply in terms 
of deaths, taxes and soldiers not home 
for Christmas. The end state, a satisfac¬ 
tory disengagement from Vietnam, has 
tome rather clearly into the public’s 
mind. As for the means of reaching that 
cud, opinion is much more tentative. 
Moreover, there is no reason to believe 
it will ever become sharply crystallized. 

Io a large degree the public entrusts offi¬ 
cials to make the detailed policy deci¬ 
sions, although it may ultimately punish 
them at the* polls if the selection of 
means turns out to have been unfortu¬ 
nate. 

None of this is to say that all opinions 
favoring withdrawal or escalation are 
casual. Many of them are hard, and if 
President succeeded in disengage- 
n, ent, there would surely be bitter re- 
criminations from those whose prefer¬ 
ences were slighted. Nor are even the 
^e*ep regrets about the nation’s involve- 
n,ei *t in the Vietnam war immutable. ' 
°ne can imagine circumstances, for in¬ 
stance a southward sweep by Commu- 
n, M China or the collapse of the Viet- 


cong, when such regrets would be swept 
away as irrelevant. The important point 
is that if the basic elements of the situa¬ 
tion remain as they are, it is likely that a 
successful disengagement by the Presi¬ 
dent would probably win the strong ap¬ 
proval of a vast majority, regardless of 
the means that might have seemed more 
sensible along the way. / 


This interpretation is supported by 
other observations about polls. People 
following polls have noted how the sup¬ 
port of the President seems to rise after 
any new initiative, whether it is in the 
direction of escalation or a reduction of 
commitment. It is in this light that we 
interpret the rise in support for Presi¬ 
dent Johnson after his decision to bomb 
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SELF-CLASSIFICATION of respondents as “hawks” (color) and “doves” (blade) on the 
Vietnam war was made for Callup poll over two years. Sharp change in 1968 marks Tet 
offensive. Although question wording remained the same, significance of the terms shifted. 
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North Vietnam. The support lasted until 
it became clear that the projected results 
had been illusory. Similarly, the reaction 
to President Nixon's speech of last No¬ 
vember may chiefly reflect satisfaction 
that some kind of effort was being made 
to move the situation off dead center. 
The entry into Cambodia seemed to be 
received at first with a parallel surge of 
public support, in spite of sharp attacks 
on the policy by leading spokesmen. 

What if there is no successful disen¬ 
gagement within a reasonable period of 
time? If o.ir analysis is correct, we would 
expect strong public disapproval to set 
in. It would not be surprising if such a 
reaction gathered speed more swif tly 
than the comparable moods during the 
Korean war and the latter days of the 
Johnson Administration. In this sense 
the provisional timetable laid out in the 
speech of November 3 i s, a short fuse on 
t he powder keg , much like the Johnson 
Administration's statements about hav¬ 
ing the troops home for Christmas of 
1965. There is some evidence, for exam¬ 
ple, of considerable support for a faster 
withdrawal of troops than present policy 
envisions. Moreover, although support 
for immediate withdrawal has not been 
large in the past, by early this year there 
were signs that it might be growing sig¬ 
nificantly. A definite timetable of a year 
or so for withdrawal might well be a po¬ 
litical platform that could attract wide¬ 
spread support. 


It is instructive, in examining the 
structure of public opinion on Vietnam, 
to look closely at the segments of the 
population where support for or resist¬ 
ance to the war is particularly strong. In 
1968 the Survey Research Center asked: 
“How much attention have you been 
paying to what is going on in Vietnam? 
A great deal, some, or not much?" When 
views on the Vietnam war are divided 
in this way, one finds that th e most at ¬ 
t entive per sons seem to s how the fi rmest 
suppo rt for the war [see illustration on 
page 24]. This relation is most notable 
in the responses to an additional ques¬ 
tion on whether or not the original in¬ 
tervention in Vietnam was right. We are 
aware that self-gauged interest Is not 
necessarily a reliable indicator of how 
well informed f1 :° respondent may be. 
Nonetheless, the results seem surprising 
in the light of the association between 
the concern and the negative feeling 
about the Vietnam war that has been 
evident on the c ampuses of leading uni¬ 
versities. 

Although attitudes toward the Vietnam 
^ war have consistently shown less- 
distinct differences among various stan¬ 
dard groups of the population than is 
true of many other political attitudes, 
two exceptions stand out. They are race 
and sex. Blacks and women have shown 
i more disenchantment with the involve- 
Iment in Vietnam than white males over 
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Tl DES ON KOREA AND VIETNAM were parallel in findings made by the Survey 
?’.* an 1 ^ enter - A small group (black) favored pulling out, a larger group (color) favored 
nie a stronger stand and a third group (white) favored staying but trying for peace. 


t - 

I the entire period when relevant sam. 

[plings have been made. The patterns are 
not surprising. The war in Vietnam has 
been a notable focus of alienation in the 
development of black consciousness dur- 
ing the 1960's. Women have traditional¬ 
ly been unenthusiastic about war j n . 
volvement, and the largest sex differ, 
ences in responses emerge when policies 
involving strong military initiatives are 
at slake. Moreover, blacks and women 
for different but obvioj^ reasons, typj. 
cally show less interest in political affairs 
than white males do. Therefore some of 
the association between interest and rel- 
atively hard attitudes on Vietnam prob¬ 
ably arises from these background differ¬ 
ences. <2-— LJLuL^ts 

Another pattern, not quite as distinct, 
is a positive association between educa¬ 
tion and support for the nation's involve¬ 
ment in Vietnam. Respondents classed 
as “college-educated" register dispropor¬ 
tionately among those who are most 
“hard-line,” or least negative, about the 
Vietnam war. Here again, since there is 
typically a fairly strong relation between 
education and interest in public affairs, 
one sees a pattern that contributes to the 
association between attentiveness to the 
war and support for the nation's involve- 
ment. CJL% 0 
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The surprising feature of the relation 
between education and attitudes toward 
Vietnam, however, is that the pattern 
does not seem to be of a piece with the 
campus ferment against the war. More¬ 
over, to compound the confusion, na¬ 
tional surveys did not yield until recently 
any distinct relation between age and 
attitude toward Vietnam. The “genera¬ 
tion gap" that one would have expected, 
wherein the young oppose the war and 
the old support it, simply failed to ap¬ 
pear, and even now it is not very large. 
Indeed, putting these two findings to¬ 
gether, it can be shown with Survey 
Research Center data as of 1968 that 
• (among whites) c ollege-e ducated people 
i n their twentie s were more likely than 
older people of grade school education 
both to justify the war and to favor an 
intensification of it. The differences axe 
substantial, running to 20 percent or 
more. 

We have subjected the relation be¬ 
tween college training and support for 
the war to closer scrutiny, and the results 
are highly interesting. An obvious ex¬ 
planation of the seeming paradox is that 
most of the people who comprise the 
category of “college-educated” persons 
in poll results have been out of college 
for many years. Moreover, the “college- 
educated” group is a good deal more 
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>1 ITORT FOR PRESIDENT fluctuates considerably in data oh- 
Lained by the Gallup poll. Over a period of three years in tbe John- 
nm Administration and several months of the Nixon Administra¬ 


tion poll asked respondents whether they approved or disapproved 
of the way the president “is handling the situation in Vietnam.” 
Black curve shows approval; color, disapproval; white, uncertainty. 


Vterugeneous than one tends to think. 
It includes, for example, many people 
who attended a junior college or failed 
to complete the requirements for a de- 
;n*c at a four-year college. 

It is plain that before the entry into 
(-iinbodia last month most of the vehe- 
-wnt antiwar sentiment had appeared at 
1 fairly small number of campuses usual- 
classed as le ading un iversities. Al- 
’ ’ m gh these institutions are large and 
cadi of them awards many degrees, they 
l!v vastly outnumbered by the hundreds 
'taller colleges in the nation. As a re- 
5 j’t, fewer than 25 percent of the col- 
-educated members of the popula- 
^° tl have ever had contact with a univer- 
"here the antiwar sentiment has 
^ < *i strong for some time, and for many 
^; *hose who have had such an affiliation 
connection ended long ago. 

^ hh these considerations in mind, 
We have grouped college-educated 
’'Pendents in Survey Research Center 
:j ples according to a general quality 


rating of the universities they attended. 
The rating is based on data concerning 
faculty salaries and on other information 
reflecting the academic quality of stu¬ 
dent bodies. We have also set apart as 
a separate group the college graduates 
who did postgraduate work 

Within this frame'vork we have ex¬ 
amined the responses to a number of 
questions, such as the one about wheth¬ 
er the respondent favors a stronger 
stand, preservation of the status quo or 
withdrawal from Vietnam. The reader 
will recall that responses to this question 
by the total population inched in a dov¬ 
ish direction between 1964 and 1966 
and moved more rapidly in that direc¬ 
tion between 1966 and 1968. In each of 
those years the college-educated group, 
taken as a whole, was slightly more 
hawkish than the noncollege population 
[see illustration on page 25]. Yet even 
by 1964 peop le wi th graduate training 
were more dovish than the noncollege 
group had become by 1968. 

More detailed analyses show that 


women from t he “quality” institution s 

were already quite ne gative about the 

war in 1964, although the males from 
those institutions were at t he time thor- 
oughly hawkish. By 1966, however, 
males with a background in the promi¬ 
nent universities (but without graduate 
training) had become more resistant than 
the noncollege population to a hard line 
in Vietnam. 

Throughout the entire period from 
1964 to 1968 alumni of the snjaller col¬ 
leges, although they came to see the war 
as a mistake, clung to a harder fine than 
even t he noncollege population. It is this 
constituency f rom smaller colle ges more r 
tha n any other that has served as the 
backbone of popular support for th e 
war. Since this group is numerically the 
largest in the college-educated popula¬ 
tion, its views explain why national sur¬ 
vey data show people of college back¬ 
ground giving relatively strong support 
to the war. The spread of strong antiwar 
protest to smaller campuses in recent 
months, particularly in reaction to the 
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ATTENTION TO WAR and attitudes on intervention were compared by the Survey Re¬ 
search Center. Respondents were asked whether th£y paid much, some or little attention to 
developments in Vietnam and then were asked their view of original intervention by U.S. 


Cambodian campaign, may be a fore¬ 
runner of broader disillusionment with 
the war even within the more supportive 
segments of the public. 

In any event these findings suggest 
rather clearly that feeling against the 
war has consisted up to now of two cur¬ 
rents that are widely separated from 
each other. One current is made up of a 
tiny fraction of the population, but one 
that is highly educated, articulate and 
visible. The other group tends to be less 
e ducated than the national average and 
i s much less politically visible , although 
it is far larger than the set of vocal crit¬ 
ics—perhaps by a factor of 10 or more. 

It is likely that the grounds for anti¬ 
war sentiment are quite disparate be¬ 
tween the two currents. There is of 
course plain evidence of moral outrage 
in the more highly educated and articu¬ 
late group. The polls have made little 
effort to illuminate the bases of nega¬ 
tivism in the broader public, but signs 
of any moral overtones to this larger dis¬ 
content are few. General reaction to the 
reports of the massacre at Mylai, as re¬ 
corded in a Harris poll in January, can 
perhaps best be described as bland. 
Most disenchantment with the war 
seems pragmatic and can be summed up 
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, in the attitude that “we have not won 
I and have little prospect of doing so.” 

This simple war-weariness has col¬ 
ored poll results for some time. One of 
the most negative responses to any pol¬ 
icy proposal for the Vietnam war ap¬ 
peared when the Gallup poll asked in 
1967 about a “suggestion” that “income 
taxes be raised to help pay for the war \ 
in Vietnam”: 70 percent of the respon- 
dents were opposed. Almost any pro¬ 
posal t o share or somehow unload the 
burden of t he war wins strong app r oval . 

We have ’ mentioned the positive re¬ 

sponse to the idea of s ubmitting the issue 
j to the UN. In view of the President's 
1 policy of “Vietnamization” it is interest¬ 
ing to note that as early' as' 1966 the 
Gallup poll showed 62 percent favoring 
the transfer of ’“more responsibility for 
the fighting of the war” to South Viet¬ 
nam, with 22 percent opposed and the 
remainder uncertain. A year later the 
edge had risen to 77 to 11. 

The failure of most commentators to 
recognize the profound differences be¬ 
tween th e two currents of opposition 
to the war may have led to much of the 
perplexity over the behavior of public 
opinion. People who oppose the war for 
moral reasons are little affected by new 


events that suggest victory or d(.f(‘ t( { 
whereas those who oppose the war ? 
pragmatic reasons are greatly influence 
by just such events. 

iJL} ? Cm 

r Phere is much reason to believe t! 

J two groups have lit tle communicate, 
with each other . The smaller group is j- 
the vanguard of protest against the \va: 
and many of its members are among t!, 
militant protesters. The larger group, a! 
though it also regrets the war, shares 
the same time t he antipathy that mo.* 
A mericans have to a ny politic al disser t 

that goes beyond the confines of convex*. 

tional debate. It is therefore not snipp¬ 
ing that when the Survey Research 
Center asked respondents in 196S \ 
evaluate a wide range of political leaden 
and groups on a “feeling” scale, ranging 
from extremely negative to highly posi- 
tive, reactions toward “Vietnam war pro¬ 
testers” were by a substantial amoum 
the most negativ e in the set. Nearly 75 
percent of the respondents rated protest¬ 
ers in the negative half of the scale and 
more than 33 percent placed them at the 
extreme negative point, which was no* 
otherwise much employed. Indeed, 61 
percent of those believing the war was j 
mistake viewed protesters negatively 
and even of the group favoring complete 
withdrawal from Vietnam, 53 percent 
put the protesters on the negative side 
of the scale. Plainly opposition to tbc 
war an d opposition to active protect 

against it go together for a significant 

part of the population. 

These findings help to fill in a profile 
of public opinion on the war in Vietnam 
They also lend credence to the proposi¬ 
tion that the net effect of vigorous pro¬ 
test in the streets has been to shift ma^ 
opinion toward renewed support of 
the President. On the other hand, d* 
role of highly visible dissent in keeping 
a wider range of options in the public 
eye and in encouraging dovish spob o 
men in Congress or s keptical conuncr, - 
t ators in the mass me dia could be quite 
real . 

( 9 

COLLEGE EDUCATION and attitude 
toward Vietnam are compared in the 
on the opposite page, which uses a ratwi 
of colleges made by the Survey Rehear* 
Center on a eliding scale that begins at * 
with the universities that pay the high* • 
faculty salaries and have student bodies < 
high academic quality. Large bar enn’ 1 
passing each group of smaller bars rcth'* 
percentage of the U.S. adult population d- 
attended each type of college. Gray 1 ,3 ‘ 
show opinion of the noncollege populate 
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